On Weakness of the Will 

This essay aims to consider what the ancient Greeks called 'akrasia', or what we may 
translate as 'weakness of the will'. I wish to discuss the issue of being weak-willed, and consider 
explanations put forth by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Firstly then, what is it to be weak-willed, or akratic? Akrasia is when one does something 
which is against one's better judgement, but cannot help doing it anyway. Here is a good example: 
you have eaten some chocolate cake for dessert after a nice meal. You want more chocolate cake. You 
realise that eating a tenth slice will result in an upset tummy in the medium term, and if you do this 
frequently, it will result in health problems and obesity in the long term. But you give in and eat the 
cake anyway, caring more for the immediate short-term result of enjoying the cake. I myself have 
experienced this on occasions in which I actually know the cake is not even that enjoyable to eat, but 
simply cannot resist the allure of the chocolate cake, or biscuit, or whatever it happens to be. 

I should make it clear that akrasia is usually concerned with Tower pleasures', such as food, 
alcoholic drinks, sex, etc. ; and our seeming inability to resist them. If you wish to do your own 
reading on this area, I recommend a simple online search for the ancient Greek texts mentioned in this 
essay. 

So, now that you know what the issue I wish to discuss is, we can begin our discussion. What 
causes weakness of will? Why we are unable to resist the tenth slice of cake? Moreover, why are 
some people able to resist it and others not? 

In the Meno and the Protagoras, Plato presents the great Socrates' view on akrasia, which is 
that is does not exist. This may seem like an easy way of solving the problem (by simply rejecting its 
existence in the first place) but there is a good reason Socrates did not think akrasia exists. The whole 
idea is that you do something against your better knowledge. Socrates believed that in such 
circumstances you did not actually have any knowledge, and so were not acting against it. You simply 
didn't know it was bad to eat the tenth slice of cake. Had you known, you would have chosen not to 
eat the cake. It's that simple. Knowledge is everything: as soon as you know that too much cake is 
bad, you won't even want to eat it. This view is rather monolithic, and is purely cognitive. No other 
factors are considered, only knowledge. 

There is some merit to this though. Socrates held that no one knowingly does something bad. 
If you knew, or even believed, that doing X would harm you, you would refrain from doing X. So if 
you possess the relevant knowledge, you will not eat the cake. If you do eat the tenth slice of cake, 
you must not have known that it was harmful. Now, this seems implausible, but there's more 
explanation. 

Let's say I am about to eat the tenth slice of cake, and I say to you: "I probably shouldn't eat 
any more cake because I shall feel ill afterwards, but I simply cannot resist this cake!". It seems that I 
do have knowledge of the harm the cake will do. But I eat it anyway. So, is Socrates wrong? No. This 
is not an example of me actually using knowledge. I may say that the cake is bad for me, but I do not 
fully and deeply appreciate this, otherwise I would not eat the cake. So, I do not know, in a strict 
sense, that the cake is bad for me, so I eat it. Ergo: no akrasia. [Socrates does not really consider a 
case in which I actually do know I am doing the wrong thing, he simply says we never do what we 
know will harm us, so we must not know too much cake is bad for us. Aristotle looks into this in more 
depth]. 

There is no akrasia because there was no knowledge. The view of the many was that akrasia 
occurred when knowledge was dragged around like a slave by passion/desire. Socrates said that there 
was no real knowledge here, and so there is no weakness of will either. 

It may be useful to note at this point that Socrates (and also Plato, and Aristotle to some 
extent) had agent-centred accounts of ethics. And ethics seemed to stretch to areas which are not 
today considered "moral" areas. An ethical person was someone who was virtuous. A virtuous person 
would not even desire something bad, such as the tenth slice of cake. A vicious person is the opposite; 
however, they would think the bad thing was good, and do it believing it is the right thing to do. 
Socrates would have said that they simply got it wrong. Of course, my moral subjectivism can extend 



to this area and say that there is no wrong and right, objectively speaking (for more read my essay 
entitled On Morality). Akrasia falls between virtuous and vicious: you fail to do the right thing. The 
opposite is enkrateia, or strength of will, where you fight the urges and actually do the right thing. 

Anyway, to get back on topic: Socrates denied the existence of akrasia because he said 
knowledge was not involved. 

Right then, let's consider Plato. Plato gives his view on the soul in book IV of The Republic. 
He divided the soul into three parts. It is unclear whether he saw three distinct parts or divisions of the 
soul, or whether he saw three aspects of one entity. Plato's soul is made up of three things: Reason, 
Spirit, and Desire. 

Reason is the rational part of the soul, which possesses knowledge and wisdom, and it rules 
the soul in a just individual. Spirit enforces the rule of Reason, and is the part if the soul which 
involves things such as revenge, anger, honour, and courage. Desire is obviously the part which 
desires things, for example: the tenth slice of cake. The reason Plato thinks this is simple: he held that 
it is not possible for two opposite things to act on one thing with respect to one issue at the same time. 
So, it is not possible for one thing to both want and not want the tenth slice of cake, so there must be 
two things. So far as is obvious to me, Spirit exists because Reason could not get angry when we do 
the wrong thing. So we have our three parts of the Platonic soul. 

How does this help us? Well, it means that, like most of us would have thought, we do 
possess knowledge that the cake is harmful as we eat it. But we are not acting on that knowledge, 
perhaps because there is a revolution in which Desire is rebelling against and overcoming Reason and 
Spirit (I use such an analogy because the three parts of the soul are supposed to correspond to the 
ruling elite, a policing force, and the common people). So, when you eat the tenth slice of cake, your 
desire is simply so strong as to overcome your knowledge. 

The just or virtuous individual would not desire the tenth slice of cake, and Reason would rule 
the soul. The vicious person would be totally ruled by Desire and would desire lots of cake 
(mistakenly) believing it to be good. The enkratic person would know it would be better not to have 
more cake, but would desire the cake anyway, but would fight this desire and not eat the tenth slice; 
the akratic person would do likewise, except Reason would lose out to Desire and they'd eat the cake. 
The difference between the vicious and the akratic person is that the vicious person believes the bad 
thing to be good and wants to eat more cake- obviously my moral subjectivism doesn't really come in 
here, it actually is bad to eat too much cake! The akratic person realises it would be bad to eat more 
cake, but does it anyway. This may seem worse at first glance, but it is supposed to be better because 
the akratic person regrets what they have done, whereas the vicious person obviously does not. 

Now personally, I hold that it is better to do what you think is right. If this was a moral issue, 
the vicious person would be better than the akratic, because the vicious person did what they believed 
to be the right thing, and so they did the right thing according to their own moral system; the akratic 
person went against their own system and did what they believed to be wrong- this is surely worse. 
The only time you act immorally is when you break your own moral system, thus bringing shame 
upon yourself according to your own standards. But this is not important for our present inquiry. 

To get back on topic: Plato did not deny akrasia like his mentor Socrates did. He explained it 
by positing three parts of the soul. When you go against your better judgement in cases in which 
akrasia is concerned, Desire is beating Reason and Spirit. 

Finally, let us consider Plato's star pupil, Aristotle. What did he say about akrasia? Aristotle's 
views on this are found in book VII of the Nicomachean Ethics. He posited different parts of the soul, 
as Plato had done, but he posited more than three. He divided the soul into rational and irrational 
parts. Rational was subdivided into practical knowledge and theoretical knowledge. Irrational was 
divided into two parts: one being nutritive, the other containing desire and things of this nature. There 
is a distinction between types of knowledge which are theoretical, such as mathematical knowledge, 
and that which is practical, such as ethical knowledge. Practical wisdom, or phronesis, is knowledge 
which is not as specific as theoretical wisdom, and which is applied to practical cases. Phronesis is the 
type of knowledge that is involved in cases of akrasia. 



Aristotle also saw a distinction between universal knowledge and particular knowledge. 
Universal knowledge relates to things which are universally the case, such as "eating too much cake is 
bad for me". Particular knowledge in this example would be "this before me is cake". Particular 
knowledge relates to the particular circumstances; universal knowledge is universal! There are also 
two types of akrasia: the impetuous akratic fails to use the knowledge to reach a conclusion. For 
example, I know that too much cake is bad, but I am somehow not making the connection between 
that and the fact that I am eating too much cake right now. I may be simply reciting something. For 
example, if I am drunk, I may recite something but not fully appreciate it at that moment; or if I am an 
actor, I may recite something but not know it in a deeper sense. The weak akratic person makes the 
conclusion (i.e. that I should not eat this cake) but still eats the cake. Clearly I now have knowledge, 
and am using it, but still fail to act on it. Perhaps in this case my desire is overcoming my knowledge, 
like in Plato's soul. 

Because we now have a distinction between universal and particular knowledge, we can go 
back to what the great Socrates said. I do not have knowledge that the cake is harmful to me. Perhaps 
I do not have universal knowledge that too much cake is harmful to me, or, I do not have particular 
knowledge that this particular piece of cake will harm me. So I eat the cake. In this way, Socrates was 
right. 1 do not possess full and proper knowledge of the cake's harm, otherwise 1 wouldn't eat it. 

In the impetuous akratic case: I do not form the conclusion that I ought not to eat the cake 
from the universal and particular knowledge I have. So I have knowledge, but am not employing it, 
and so am not really using knowledge at that moment, which is just the same as not having 
knowledge. 

In the case in which I actually do use the knowledge but still eat the tenth slice of chocolate 
cake anyway (weak akratic): we can say that Desire has overcome Reason, or something to that effect. 
So, when I act contrary to my better judgement, my desires are more powerful than my knowledge 
(like in Plato's explanation). 

I hope this survey of akrasia has been both interesting to read and helpful in understanding 
weakness of will. I have not attempted to offer my own explanation on why we act how we do, 
because I am not any type of psychologist or expert on human behaviour or human nature; but I have 
offered an overview of the philosophical explanations presented by the great philosophers Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 
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(NB: Socrates did not write anything, his views are in Plato's works. Generally, 
Plato's early and early-middle writings are Socratic, with a transition to the Platonic 
during the middle writings, and then Plato's own views are given during middle and 
late writings). 



